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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Two Lectures on Theism. By Andrew Seth, Professor of Logic and Met- 
aphysics in the University of Edinburgh. New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1897. — pp. 64. 

The lectures contained in this small volume were delivered at the sesqui- 
centennial celebration of Princeton University. The author's object was 
to trace in outline the development of the idea of God in modern philoso- 
phy, especially as shown in the history of German philosophy from the time 
of Kant. Professor Seth begins by remarking on the significance of the 
terms pantheism, deism, and theism. Pantheism either identifies God with 
the world of men and things, or treats the Divine Being as the only reality, 
and regards finite existence as mere appearance or illusion. Deism, on the 
other hand, conceives God as a being beyond the stars, who created the 
world and then left it to itself, though he may sometimes interfere with it 
for a special purpose. In other words, pantheism asserts the divine im- 
manence, but denies the transcendence ; while deism lays almost exclusive 
emphasis on the transcendence. The term 'theism,' he thinks, is properly 
used to denote that theory of the divine which recognizes both immanence 
and transcendence, and endeavors to do justice to both. These definitions 
are undoubtedly correct as far as they go ; though it seems to me that the 
distinguishing mark of pantheism is its denial of the divine personality, 
which both deism and theism affirm. Mr. Seth himself is obviously a 
theist ; though his studies in the Hegelian philosophy have led him to use 
expressions which to my mind savor of pantheism, and he shows the charac- 
teristic Hegelian repugnance to deism. He sketches briefly the changes in 
the conception of God that have marked the last three centuries, charac- 
terizing the seventeenth century as an age of universalism, with a tendency 
to pantheism, and the eighteenth as an age of individualism and deism ; 
the present century, again, being noted, especially in Germany, for the re- 
vival of pantheism. He exaggerates, it seems to me, the ' universalism ' 
of the seventeenth century, and I can by no means agree with the view, 
which he seems to hold, that the origin of English deism is to be sought in 
the philosophy of Locke. Deism, in the sense in which Professor Seth uses 
that term, is the doctrine of Christianity, and especially of Protestant Chris- 
tianity. The theology of Protestantism received its highest literary expres- 
sion in Paradise Lost, which is the very embodiment of deism. The 
philosophical deists of the eighteenth century made no essential change in 
the prevalent conception of God, except that they rejected the doctrine of 
revelation. Still, it is undoubtedly true that that conception stood greatly 
in need of enlargement and elevation ; but whether the German philoso- 
phers were the right persons to do the work, is another question. Mr. Seth 
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thinks that the beginning of a higher conception is to be found in the phil- 
osophy of Kant, and attained its full development some years later in the 
works of Hegel ; and it is this German conception of the divine which he 
discusses in this book. 

The problem for the philosopher is to reach a conception of the divine 
nature which shall recognize both its transcendence and its immanence, and 
to give that conception a rational consistency and a philosophical justifica- 
tion. Professor Seth maintains that ' ' the nature of the existence which the 
Absolute enjoys for itself is, and must be, incomprehensible save by the 
Absolute itself." Yet he rightly holds that the " divine is not to be sought 
as a problematical Spirit beyond the stars. God is revealed to us alike in 
the face of nature and in our own self-conscious life — in the common reason 
which binds mankind together and in the ideals which light us on our 
upward path. . . . Within us and around us, here or nowhere, God is to 
be found" (p. 14). In other words, though we cannot know God in his 
inmost essence, we can know him so far as he reveals himself in our own 
experience. But what does experience tell us of God, or of the Absolute, 
as Professor Seth prefers to say ? For an answer to this question he turns 
to Kant and Hegel, whose contributions to this subject he regards as of the 
highest importance. He rejects all the arguments for the being of God 
which philosophers have advanced, and maintains that the divine existence 
is to be regarded rather as a necessary assumption. He remarks that ' ' the 
idea of the world as a system of reason, and the fdea of it as a moral order, 
are surely the most essential constituents of an adequate conception of 
God " (p. 33), and these ideas, he thinks, may best be found in the works 
of the two German thinkers just mentioned. The principal worth of Kant's 
philosophy on its intellectual side is, in Mr. Seth's opinion, his doctrine 
of the categories, or forms of thought, which enable us to rationalize the 
universe ; yet he refuses to accept them as merely subjective, and maintains 
that they give us a true knowledge of reality. In this respect he deems 
Hegel's doctrine a distinct advance on that of Kant, inasmuch as he held 
that the Absolute is truly revealed in human experience. But the view of 
the world as a rational system is insufficient, and requires to be supple- 
mented on the moral side; and here again, in our author's opinion, we 
must take our start from Kant, whose "ethical theology " he regards as "by 
far the most important contribution of modern philosophy towards a vital 
theism ' ' (p. 22). Yet even this doctrine required to be corrected and 
further developed, and for these improvements also we must look to Hegel. 
Yet Hegel, too, has failed to reach a satisfactory conception of the Abso- 
lute, because, though he fully recognizes its immanence, he denies or 
ignores its transcendence. Thus the complete theory of the subject is still 
to be wrought out. 

Such is Professor Seth's account of the present state of the theistic 
problem, and of what he deems the principal modern contributions towards 
its solution. As I cannot accept either Kant's philosophy or Hegel's, I 
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of course cannot agree with Professor Seth's estimate of their value. The 
idea of the world as a rational or moral order is by no means original with 
the German philosophers, but was equally familiar to the Greeks ; and I 
cannot see that Kant and Hegel have added much that is valuable to the 
Greek conception. Indeed, I cannot help thinking that Kant in his doc- 
trine of the categories, and Hegel in his theory of the Absolute, were on 
the wrong tack, and I consider the basis for theism which Kant tried to 
lay in his ethical works as altogether insufficient. I agree with the author 
of this book, however, that the problem of theism is the supreme problem 
of philosophy, and that it is of unusual prominence and importance at the 
present time ; but the prospect of a satisfactory solution of it on the lines 
laid down by recent thinkers, in Germany or elsewhere, does not seem very 
favorable. Professor Seth remarks that ' ' an age is not furnished with more 
light than it needs to solve its own problems " (p. 32), which is very true. 
But the trouble with the present age seems to be that it has not light enough 
to solve its own problems. Never in the world's history have so many diffi- 
cult and important problems demanded solution as now ; yet no satisfac- 
tory solution of any of them has yet been offered. But, perhaps, the light 
may suddenly break in some unexpected quarter. 

J. B. Peterson. 

The Principle of Teleology in the Critical Philosophy of Kant. By David 
R. Major. Ithaca, Andrus & Church, VI, 1897. — pp. 100. 
This essay, presented to the Faculty of Cornell University as a thesis for 
the Doctor's degree, has for its main purpose to show in what respect the 
Critique of Judgment mediates between the other two Critiques. A formal 
and real mediation are distinguished, the former consisting in fitting out 
the third 'faculty,' feeling, with its appropriate critique and finding the 
principles prescribed by the judgment ; the latter or real mediation consist- 
ing in the principle of teleology as a means of relating the modes of thought 
prevailing in the realms of freedom and nature. A rather unnecessarily 
full exposition of the Critique of Aesthetic Judgment is given, in view of the 
class of readers to whom such an essay appeals, and the conclusions will 
not seem unfamiliar to the readers of Caird ; but the author has grasped the 
problem clearly and made his exposition definite and consecutive. It 
would have added to the value of the work if the pertinent fragments in 
the Reflexionen Kants, e.g., No. 1574, and the Lose Blatter (of which B. 
11, pp. 112 f., is certainly important) had been utilized, and the results 
of the monograph literature noted. Benno Erdmann's theory of the 
relation of the two parts of the Critique of Judgment is deserving of 
notice. I think, moreover, that in view of Kant' s early and continued 
employment of the principle of teleology as regards nature and the rela- 
tion of the mind to its objects, in view especially of the passage in the 
Critique of Pure Reason (A. 815 f., B. 843 f.), we mayinferthat the central 
mediating principle of purposiveness in all except its aesthetic aspect was 



